THE  FARMER’S  AND  PLANTER’S  FRIEND. 

No.  III. 

“  In  vain  do  we  discover  that  the  earth  is  capable  of  produc- 
“  ing  the  most  luxuriant  harvests  with  very  little  labour.  Our 
“  abundant  harvests  are  produced  as  undeniable  proofs  of  this 
“  in  vain :  But  place  a  manufacturer  in  the  neighbourhood^  who 

will  buy  every  little  article  that  the  farmer  can  bring  to  market y 
“  and  he  -will  soon  become  industrious.  The  most  barren  fields 
“  will  then  become  covered  with  some  useful  produced  Anderson 
on  national  Industry.  Page  62. 

“  The  difference,  however,  is  very  great  between  a  market 
“  obtained  abroad  and  one  that  arises  from  manufactures  being 
“  established  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  many  articles  that  the 
^'■farmer  could  dispose  of  with  profitydo  not  admit  of  being  carried 
“  to  foreign  markets  in  any  case  whatever ;  so  that  he  who  has 
“  to  rely  upon  these  alone^  must  be  subjected  to  very  great  incon- 
“  veniences .  All  sorts  of  green  crops  come  under  this  denomina- 
“  tion.^'  Idem,  page  68. 

To  the  Farmers  and  Planters  of  the  United  States, 
Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens,  ■  '  ' 

THE  amount  of  the  raw  materials  the  27,000  families  stat¬ 
ed  in  my  former  address,  would  consume,  had  they  remained 
in  the  class  of  manufacturers,  is  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  the  amount  of  their  food  and  drink  and  that  of  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

An  examination  of  the  census  of  the  United  States  will  evince, 
that  one-fourth  part  of  our  population,  is  composed  of  males, 
of  and  above  16  years  of  age. 

Census  of  1810. 

Free  white  males  below  16,  -  -  -  1,503,461 

—  —  —  above  16,  -  -  -  -  1,484,580 


2,988,041 

Free  white  females  below  16,  1,429,750 

'  —  —  —  of  16  and  above,  1,444,202 

— - 2,873,952 

Total  free  whites,  -----  5,861,993 

In  the  families  of  manufacturers,  all  males  of  16  and  above, 
are  almost  universally  employed  in  the  business  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  ;  as  also  many  of  the  males  below  16,  and  of  the  females  of 
various  ages.  Of  the  160,000  persons,  who,  as  stated  in  my 
former  number,  depend  on  farming  instead  of  manufactures,  I 
shall,  therefore,  according  to  the  above  abstract  of  the  census, 
assume,  that  one-fourth,  or  40,000,  would  be  actually  engaged  in 
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manufacturing ;  and  endeavour  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  raw 
materials  they  would  consume,  had  they  not  changed  their  pro¬ 
fession. 

In  many  branches  of  business,  the  raw  materials  very  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen — in  others  they  are  about 
equal — and  in  some  few  they  are  below. 

It  may  therefore  be  assumed,  that  the  raw  materials  are,  on 
an  average,  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the  wages  of  the  work¬ 
men,  an  average  which,  I  am  persuaded,  is  very  far  below  the 
real  state  of  the  affair. 

Setting  aside  the  present  wages,  which  are  greatly  reduced,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  for  thirty  years  from  the  organization  of 
our  present  form  of  government,  the  wages  of  males  employed 
in  manufactures  have  been  from  four  to  ten  dollars  per  week.  A 
few  species  have  been  at  the  extremes — but  the  great  mass  have 
been  at  five,  six,  and  seven  dollars.  I  presume  I  may  venture 
on  an  average  of  five  dollars  and  three  quarters  throughout  all 
the  branches — and  that  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the 
workmen  consume  respectively  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  leather, 
silk,  timber,  grain  for  distillation,  &c.  &c.  an  equal  amount  week¬ 
ly.  I  omit  cotton  for  the  present,  as  the  consideration  of  that 
immense  staple  falls  under  another  number. 

Raw  materials  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  per  week,  consumed  by  40,000  workmen,  would  amount 
annually  to  S  11,960,000,  the  sale  of  which  has  been  thus  lost 
to  the  farmers. 

But  serious  as  these  evils  are,  they  are  very  far  indeed  from 
the  whole  that  they  suffer  by  this  deranged  state  of  society,  as 
will  soon  appear. 

These  40,000  farmers  raise  a  surplus  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  beyond  their  own  consumption,  which  of  course  comes 
into  the  market ;  presses  on  that  of  their  brethren  ;  and  contri¬ 
butes  to  reduce  its  price.  Let  us  try  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
this  extra  surplus,  and  its  probable  operation  on  the  farming 
interest  in  general.  ' 

In  the  American  Farmer  of  the  16th  inst.  there  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  account  of  the  produce  of  960  acres  of  ground,  cultivat¬ 
ed  by  ten  regular  labourers.  The  proprietor, — a  Mr.  T.  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  celebrated  John  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Caroline  coun¬ 
ty,)  says,  that  with  these  labourers,  in  favourable  years,  he 
raises 

Of  wheat,  ....  bushels,  4,500 
Indian  com,  -  -  -  .  -  3,000 

Rye,  -  -  -  .  -  ^  .  .  500 

8,000 

and  further,  that  he  hires  no  extra  labour. 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  800  bushels  per  man.  But  as  this  is 
a  most  extraordinart'^  rate  of  production,  it  would  Be  unfair  to 


make  a  general  average  from  Mr.  T.’s  farm.  I  shall,  as  I  ant 
sincerely  desirous  of  avoiding  controversv,  instead  of  an  ave- 
fage  produce  of  800  bushels,  assume  only  200  bushels  per  man, 
beyond  their  own  consumption. 

At  this  rate,  the  40,000  males,  above  the  age  of  16,  v/hom  I 
suppose  capable  of  field  labour,  would  prc  ouce,  per  annum, 
a  surplus  of  8,000,000  of  bushels  of  the  various  kinds  of 
grain, — wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c. 

Itwill,  doubtless,  astonish  the  reader  to  learn,  that  this  Is  twen¬ 
ty-seven  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  exportation  from  the 
United  States,  of  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  Indian  meal, 
from  the  year  1801  to  1816,  inclusive,  being  sixteen  of  the 
most  favourable  years  this  country  has  experienced,  from  tlic 
hour  when  Columbus  landed,  to  the  present  time.  The  export 
of  rj^e,  barley,  oats,  &c.  has  been  quite  unimportant,  and  not 
worth  taking  into  the  account. 

Table  of  the  exports  of  wheats  flour ^  Indian  corn  and  Indian 

meal^from  1801  to  1816.* 


b  lour. 
Barrels. 


239,929 

1,102,444 

1,768,162 

919,355 

280,281 

1,156,248 

1,633,283 

266,816 

686,415 

1,311,853 

2,079,608 

133,606 

127,024 

810,008 

1,944,873 

111,327 

18,041 

777,513 

861,501 

116,131 

86,784 

782,724 

1,064,263 

108,324 

766,814 

1,249,819 

1,01-8,764. 

136,460 

87,330 

263,813 

249,533 

30,818 

393,889 

846,247 

522,047 

57,260 

325,924 

789,431 

1,054,252 

86,744 

216,833 

1,445,012 

2,790,850 

147,426 

53,832 

1,443,492 

2,039,999 

90,810 

288,535 

1,260,943 

1,486,970 

58,508 

193,274 

61,284 

26,438 

1 7,634 

862,739 

830,561 

72,364 

62,321 

729,053 

1,077,614 

89,119 

3,651,586 

15,024,613 

20,483,478 

'  '  V 

2,451,506 

1 

2 

3 


1804 

1805 

1806 
180r 
1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 


Wheat,  bushels  -  -  - 

Flour,  15,024,613  barrels,  equal  to 
bushels  of  wheat 
Indian  corn,  bushels 
Indian  meal  -  . 

Total  bushels  for  16  years 

Annual  average  .  -  -  - 

*  PitJdu’s  Statistics,  pp.  in  and  i2t. 


3,651,586 

75,123,065 

20,483,478 

2,451,500 

101,709,63'5 

6,350,852 
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It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  great  surplus  of  8,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  stated  in  page  3,  must  have  a  decided  and  ir-. 
resistible  influence  in  depressing  the  price  of  our  bread-stuffs  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  exact  extent  of  the  depression  is  not 
so  easily  ascertained.  I  shall  endeavour  by  analogy  to  arrive 
as  near  the  truth  as  possible. 

I  shall  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  150,000  barrels 
of  flour  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  certain  district  of 
country  for  a  given  time,  and  that  the  fair  price  is  ten  dollars 
per  barrel.  If  the  supply  be  limited  to  100,000  barrels,  the 
price  will  probably  rise  to  20,  25,  or  perhaps  30  or  35  dollars. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  there  arrive  200,000,  it  will  sink  down  to 
five  or  six,  or  perhaps  to  four. 

Of  this  reasoning,  the  West  Indies  constantly  offer  examples. 
New-Orleans  likewise  exhibits  cases  of  both  effects,  enhance¬ 
ment  and  reduction,  often  alternated  monthly.  An  immoderate 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  western  country,  particularly 
flour,  is  occasionally  collected  there.  The  danger  of  its  becom¬ 
ing  sour,  induces  the  owners  to  urge  the  sale.  The  price  sinks 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in  market,  and  the  eagerness  to 
sell.  The  low  price  tempts  speculators  to  purchase  largely, 
and  thus  the  market  is  cleared  of  the  superabundance.  The 
prices  then  frequently  rise  as  high  beyond  the  proper  level,  as 
they  had  before  been  depressed. 

The  grain  crops  in  England  in  17^99  fell  short  one-third,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement  of  Arthur  Yeung,  secretary  to  the 
board  of  agriculture.  Prices  rose,  in  consequence,  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  twelv^e  months,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the 
government  to  keep  them  down  by  bounties  on  importation — 
and  notwithstanding  immense  importations — and  likewise  the 
substitution  of  potatoes  and  various^  other  articles  in  lieu  of 
grain. 

It  requires  little  sagacity  to  deduce  from  this  statement  of 
cause  and  effect,  which  are  as  constant  and  uniform  as  any  of 
the  operations  of  society,  the  pernicious  results  of  a  system  which 
constantly  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  producers,  and  of 
course  the  quantity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  narrow  the 
markets  for  them.  Of  this  two-edged  sword,  the  farmers  at 
present  feel  the  edge  with  awful  severity. 

Let  me  once  more  repeat  the  all-important  but  neglected 
truth,  that  the  conversion  of  manufacturers  into  farmers  has  a 
two-fold  pernicious  operation  on  the  latter  class — It  increases 
their  surplus — and  diminishes  their  market — it  lessens  their 
customers — and  increases  their  rivals. 

Another  evil  of  serious  importance  to  the  farmers,  resulting 
from  this  state  of  affairs,  remains  to  be  considered.  We  have 


seen  that  at  the  late  census  there  were  in  the  United  States,  oi 
free  white  females  of  sixteen  and  upwards,  no  less  than  1,444,202  . 
The  number  is  probably  at  present  about  1,850,000.  Three- 
fifths  of  our  population  belong  to  the  class  of  cultivators  of  the 
soil ;  which,  of  course,  embraces  1,100,000  females  of  the  speci¬ 
fied  ages.  Were  manufactures  carried  on  with  proper  spirit, 
throughout  the  nation,  a  very  considerable  number  of  these  fe¬ 
males,  and  indeed  of  those  below  16,  as  well  as  the  male  chil¬ 
dren  of  farmers,  of  that  age,  would  find  employment  in  sewing, 
spinning,  carding,  weaving,  &c.  &c.  for  the  manufacturers.  I 
will  suppose  that  200,000  females  would  be  thus  employed, 
and  at  the  low  average  wages  of  one  dollar  and  a  halt  per 
week.  This  would  amount  per  annum  to  S  15,600,000. 

Should  any  idea  be  entertained  that  the  number  here  assum¬ 
ed  is  too  high,  it  will  be  removed  by  the  consideration  of  a  few 
facts. 

The  Waltham  factory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  em¬ 
ploys  about  260  females,  of  various  ages,  principally  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  adjacent  farmers. 

By  the  decline  of  the  paper  manufacture  in  1818  and  1819, 
there  were,  within  30  miles  of  Philadelphia,  nearly  800  persons 
bereft  of  employment,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  females,  and, 
like  the  former,  chiefly  the  daughters  of  the  farmers  of  the  vi¬ 
cinity. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  Report  on  Manufactures,  states,  that  of 
178  persons  dependent  for  support  on  a  factory  in  Rhode-Isl- 
and,  there  were  in  the  establishment  males  24 

Females  -  -  29-—  53 

Employed  in  neighbouring  families. 

Males  -  »  50 

Females  -  -  75  125 

178 

The  latter  125  principally  belonged  to  farm  houses. 

A  cotton-mill  was  lately  burned  at  Patapsco,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Baltimore,  whereby  about  one  hundred  persons 
werje  thrown  idle,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  females  of  the 
same  description  generally  as  those  already  stated. 

Combining  these  circumstances  with  the  number  of  manu¬ 
factories  which  have  of  late  years  been  partially  suspended,  or 
wholly  shut  up — and  likewise  taking  into  view  the  hundreds 
of  those  establishments  which  would  be  called  into  existence, 
by  an  adequate  encouragement  of  manufactures,  it  is  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  number  of  females  assumed,  far  from  being  too 
great,  must  be  regarded  as  very  moderate  indeed. 

One  more  evil  to  the  farmers  remains  to  be  considered. 

In  calculating  the  number  of  our  citizens,  who  depend  for  a 
support  on  raising  bread-stuffs,  to  avoid  controversy  I  only 
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assumed  3,000,000.  Our  population  being  at  present  about 
10,000,000,  it  would  thence  follow  that  7,000,000  are  purchas¬ 
ers  of  bread-stuffs  from  these  3fi00,000.  But  I  shall  only  sup¬ 
pose  the  number  of  purchasers  to  be  5,000,000,  which  includes 
the  clergy,  lawyers,  merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers, 
tradesmen,  seamen,  clerks,  and  those  planters,  who,  employed 
chiefly  in  raising  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  for  sale,  purchase 
wheat  flour  for  their  own  use  and  that  of  their  families,  except 
their  slaves.  That  is,  that  one  half  of  our  population  depend 
for  food  on  the  other. 

Now,  the  annual  consumption  of  grain  of  each  individual, 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  nine  bushels.  At  this  rate, 
they  purchase  bushels  -----  45,000,000 

The  grain  distilled  last  year  was  about  -  -  10,000,000 

And  the  grain  exported  averages  annually  about  6,000,000 

Total  bushels  of  grain  -  -  -  -  61,000,000 

Assuming  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  great  surplus  of 
8,000,000  of  bushels  of  grain  raised  by  the  40,000  males  of  16 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  whom  I  have  stated  as  compelled 
to  become  farmers  by  want  of  encouragement  in  manufactures,  • 
has  been  a  grand  and  efficient  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life — and  assuming,  also,  that  the 
reduction  has  been  only  thirty-three  cents  and  a  third  per  bush¬ 
el  on  grain,  it  amounts,  on  the  above  61,000,000  bushels,  to 
S  20,333,333. 

It  now  remains  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  these  various  items : 

Loss  of  the  sale  of  provisions  for  160,000 persons  55  6,240,000 

Loss  of  market  for  raw  materials  -  -  11 ,960,000 

Loss  of  labour  of  women  -  -  -  .  15,600,000 

Loss  on  61,000,000  bushels  of  grain  -  -  20,333,333 

Total  annual  loss  on  the  farming  interest  S  54,133,333 

Although  I  believe  those  calculations  substantially  correct, 
yet  I  am  very  far  from  being  tenacious  of  their  critical  exact¬ 
ness.  As  I  have  struck  into  a  path,  literally  untrodden,  it  would 
be  very  extraordinary^,  if,  considering  the  meagerness  of  the  data 
I  had,  my  estimates  were  absolutely  free  from  error.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  drawbacks  made  upon  them,  they  cannot  de¬ 
stroy  the  important  inference,  that  the  policy  hitherto  pursu¬ 
ed  in  this  country,  by  compelling  manufacturers  to  to 

cultivate  the  soil,  is  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  conse¬ 
quences,  not  merely  to  the  farming  interest,  hut  to  the  nation 
at  large. 

GUATIMOZINr’’ 


Philadelphia^  March  30,  1821. 
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